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So much of the discussion about misinformation focuses on the ‘problem’ of people sharing 
false information unknowingly, the idea that ‘Uncle Bob’ is polluting conversation around the 
dinner table or disrupting the family group chat with conspiracy videos. The dominant discourse 
around misinformation also tends to over index on the impact of bots or troll accounts, or grifters 
trying to make a quick buck using lies and falsehoods. But what the research tells us is that the 
most serious and impactful offenders are elites (mostly politicians, celebrities and journalists). 
Because too often what politicians or celebrities say or post on social media gets amplified not 
just on the platforms but via the mainstream media, with television often providing the biggest 
audiences. 


That's why we need a record. It’s why we need an archive. As someone who studies 
misinformation, | already know the challenges of finding examples of misinformation on the 
platforms. Whether it’s shutting down researcher access or sunsetting platforms like 
Crowdtangle, it’s harder than ever. And if we want to understand the mechanisms by which 
misinformation moves through the information ecosystem, we absolutely need the ability to 
search archives of television, radio and print (both newspapers as well as digital outlets - many 
of which we’re seeing shutting down without archiving the site). 


In 2021 | did some research, in partnership with the Internet Archive where we identified the 
amount of time 24 hour TV news showed misleading Trump tweets full-screen (without warnings 
or labels). The results demonstrated very clearly how much these mainstream outlets were 
amplifying and giving legitimacy to misinformation coming from the highest levels. 


I'm writing this in early August 2024 (August 8 to be precise) and over the past few hours, there 
have been two cases of very high profile personalities sharing misinformation.The first was Elon 
Musk, the owner of X, who decided to weigh in on the riots currently taking place in different UK 
towns with racists targeting immigrants and asylum seekers. Musk retweeted a fabricated 
headline suggesting some caught up in the violence would be deported to detainment camps on 
the Falkland Islands. While the headline did look like it was from a legitimate newspaper, (The 
Telegraph), as we all know, when we see something that sounds off, you need to check. Mr. 
Musk did not do that and shared this falsehood with almost 200 million followers. He soon 
deleted his post, (although it still received at least 2 million views) but fortunately a couple of 
quick-fingered journalists captured screenshots. Without that, the role of X's owner adding fuel 
to an already tinderbox situation in the UK would have been lost. 


The other high profile person to spread falsehoods as | sit and write this piece is former 
president Donald Trump. At a press conference at Mar-a-Lago, he made a number of false 
claims, including one in which he stated that the crowds at his January 6, 2021, speech were 
bigger than the crowds who witnessed Martin Luther King Jr.'s 'l have a dream’ speech in 1963. 
The clip of him saying so was carried live by all major US television networks. At one level, in 
the context of all of Trump’s falsehoods (from claims that the 2020 election was stolen, or that 
bleach could cure Covid), does this falsehood matter? Is this the falsehood | should include in a 
piece advocating for TV archives? 


The answer is yes, because we need to archive as much television as possible from the major 
networks to those like Newmax and OANN, to local television as well as local access television. 


Because understanding history is about understanding patterns, not just instances. Trump has 
an issue with crowd sizes. On his very first day in office, during the first press conference, his 
press secretary, Sean Spicer, came out swinging on behalf of his new boss, boasting incorrectly 
about the crowd size at his Inauguration—and we've continued to see that obsession. Without 
archiving, we can't see patterns. Fleeting examples get lost and we miss the connections. What 
does Trump’s obsession about crowd sizes highlight? What does it help to explain? 


I'm a journalism studies nerd. While doing research for my PhD dissertation, | spent months in 
the London newspaper library and then the New York Public Library scrolling through microfiche 
rolls for hours, looking at coverage of crimes from the 1930s, 60s and 90s. As | looked for my 
keywords and the articles | knew about, | stumbled across all sorts of things (the photographs 
used to illustrate stories or the placement of the stories on the page), things that | couldn’t have 
known if it was a line in a csv file or a contextualized text file. | know the power of news archives 
where you can see everything about how it was consumed originally. 


Print newspapers—for the most part—have been digitized, and it's extraordinary what | could do 
now compared to my PhD fieldwork of 2002-3. But with TV news, we're just not there. We're in 
the middle of an historic political campaign. | can only imagine how historians and students of 
politics will obsess over this time period, whether the focus is on bold pronouncements made by 
the candidates, or the misinformation that is swirling. And whether the statement is made on 
television, or made via a Tweet or an Instagram post and then covered on television, we need to 
understand that coverage and how information is moving through the ecosystem. We need to be 
able to search via keyword or image. We need to be able to play back clips with the transcript 
fully searchable. Right now we don’t even know what will be fascinating, important or just 
interesting to our future selves and future generations. 


Our information ecosystems have never been so complex, and our methods of collecting and 
studying those ecosystems so limited. In a perfect world, I’d want us to be able to study what 
everyone is saying and sharing publicly, but for right now, can we at least prioritize those 
running for the highest office and those running our most powerful companies? It’s unbelievable 
that we can’t. 
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